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OUR OCEAN MAIL-STEAMERS. 


Ir would be difficult to name any grander product 
of modern invention than the magnificent ocean 
mail-steamers which convey our letters from Eng- 
land to—almost literally—the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The excellence of the materials used ; 
the perfection of the workmanship; the amount 
of space obtained in proportion to the weight ; 
the economy of fuel in raising steam rapidly ; 
the labour-saving appliances in every part of the 
majestic floating fabric ; the use of telegraphy and 
telephony in the instantaneous conveyance of 
messages and instructions from one compartment 
to another; the almost unerring punctuality in 
departure and arrival; and the luxurious accom- 
modation for passengers—all combine to make an 
ocean mail-steamer a ‘thing of beauty’ if not a 
‘joy for ever.’ 

The point which we take up on the present 
occasion is, not the excellence of the arrangements 
made by the several Companies, but the manner 
in which the public benefit by healthy competi- 
tion. In proportion as the mail-steamers carry 
more passengers and more freight, the smaller is 
the sum paid by the Postmaster-general for the 
conveyance of the British mails from Great Britain 
to various quarters of the globe. 

Let us glance at the North American mails, 
from England to Canada and the United States, 
Cunard, as most of our readers know, has been 
the most famous name in connection with this 
route. Mr—afterwards Sir Samuel—Cunard joined 
in partnership with Messrs Burns and M‘Iver, built 
splendid ocean-going steamers, and organised a 
system so admirable as to satisfy alike the 
postal authorities, the travelling public, and the 
shippers of merchandise. For many years the 
Cunard Company stood alone; but the irrepres- 
sible energy of Liverpool men has in later times 
studded the Atlantic with numerous fleets of mag- 
nificent mail-steamers. By degrees the Postmaster- 
general recognised the expediency of admitting 
these other Companies, or some of them, to share 


with Messrs Cunard the transatlantic mail-service ; 


the’ result of which has been a lowering of the 
cost for conveying letters across the Atlantic. 

Two systems have been acted upon: (1) a fixed 
subsidy for carrying all the mails that may be 
presented on certain days; and (2) an ocean 
freight according to the weight of each mail. 
From 1868 to 1876 inclusive, Messrs Cunard 
performed their share of the work for seventy 
thousand a year; Messrs Inman took a smaller 
portion for thirty-five thousand pounds a year; 
while the North Gérman Lloyd were paid by 
weight. At first the ocean postage paid by govern- 
ment to the Companies was one shilling per ounce 
for letters, threepence per pound for newspapers, 
and fivepence per pound for book-packets. In 
1870 a sudden fall from one shilling to threepence 
per ounce took place for letters—unquestionably 
a great advantage to the public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. At length, in 1877, new contracts 
were entered into, which admitted no fewer than 
six Companies to participate in the work—namely 
the Cunard, the Inman, the Anchor, the Guion, 
the White Star, and the North German Lloyd. 
Fixed subsidies were abandoned: all the Com- 
panies being paid according to the weight of 
mails they carry—so much per pound for letters, 
newspapers, and book-packets respectively. The 
postal authorities—and therefore the public—are 
gaining largely by this change, the aggregate pay- 
ment to the Companies being very much smaller 
than at any former period. But the truth is, that 
the passenger traffic plus the merchandise freight 
by these fine steamers is so immense—allowance 
made for stagnant trade in dull seasons—that the 
Companies can afford to regard the mails as only a 
small item in their yearly business. An incessant 
stream of these noble steamers issues from Liver- 
pool. Glasgow has a share, and so has Southamp- 
ton; but Liverpool rules the trade. Glance at the 
shipping announcements, and we shall see that 
nearly every day in the week witnesses the 
departure of a mail-steamer, marvellous for the 
accuracy with which it times its voyage. 

Let us next direct similar attention to the 
West India mail system, by far the most compli- 
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cated which the Postmaster-general has to manage. 
The West India islands are so numerous and 
so widely scattered that the mail-steamers can 
with difficulty be made to accommodate all of 
them. Unless highly paid, no Company would 
undertake the work; and so large is the fleet 
necessary, that only one Company—the Royal 
Mail Steam-packet Company—ventures to take the 
contract. Competition has in various ways, how- 
ever, compelled or induced the Company to accept 
a much lower subsidy than in former times. A 
contract was in force from 1874 to 1878, whereby 
the Company performed the work for a subsidy 
of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, When that contract was 
about to expire, the Postmaster-general invited 
tenders for a new one; but, from the causes 
already indicated, the old Company retained its 
place. The service will be conducted for a term 
of years under the new contract, which is just 
coming into operation. 

If the reader will spread out a map of the West 
Indies before him, he will see how remarkable 
is the network which brings them all into one 
postal system. In the first place, a steamer of 
magnificent dimensions and power starts from 
Southampton on the 2d of every month, calls at 
St Thomas, Port-au-Prince, and Jamaica, and ends 
its voyage at Colon, the Atlantic terminus of the 
Isthmus of Panama Railway. The distance, about 
five thousand five hundred miles, is traversed in 
twenty-one days. In the second place, other and 
smaller packets distribute to the various islands the 
mails brought across the Atlantic by the grand 
ocean steamer; but of this presently. On the 17th 
of every month another fine steamer leaves South- 
ampton for Barbadoes, St Thomas, Jacmel, Jamaica, 
~e Colon, five thousand three hundred and fifty 
miles, performed in about twenty days, The 
smaller mail-packets have their appointed work to 
do, strictly intercolonial. Once a month, the mails 
received at St Thomas from England are sorted, 
and—according to their destinations—are at once 
forwarded by subsidiary packets to St Kitt’s, 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St 
Lucia, Barbadoes, St Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Demerara—all of them islands except the last. 
The same subsidiary steamer, after a short stay at 
Demerara, retraces its path, taking in and putting 
out mails at all the several islands, This run, from 
St Thomas back to St Thomas, is about two 
thousand two hundred miles, and occupies thirteen 
days. Another route, performed by another sub- 
sidiary steamer, in an intermediate part of the 
month, brings in Tobago as a link in the chain, 
and helps to maintain mail communication between 
every island and every other island, as well as 
between the whole of them and the mother- 
country. There are as many as nine of these 
curious — always going on at once, involving 
the use of a large number of steamers, Some of 
the ports of Central America are also accommo- 
dated ; once a montha subsidiary packet runs from 
Colon to Carthagena and Savanilla ; and another 
from Colon to Port Limon and Grey Town. 

The steamers that make the voyage to and from 
England are of fine dimensions, nearly three thou- 
sand tons register, and with steam-power adequate 
to a speed of nearly twelve miles an hour. The 
Company complain that the subsidy is too small 
for the services rendered ; but the dull state of 


trade in the West Indies, by lessening passenger 
and merchandise traffic, is the chief evil ey have 
to contend against. 

We turn our glance once again in a new direc- 
tion, to a region the most interesting of all in con- 
nection with ocean mail-steaming. If the trans- 
atlantic service excels all others in the vast number 
of letters, newspapers, and book-packets conveyed ; 
if the West India service takes the lead in com- 
plexity of voyages—the Peninsular and Oriental 
service unquestionably eclipses them both in its 
history, the great length of the voyages, and the 
largeness of the subsidy. 

The energetic Lieutenant Waghorn was the first 
to give this system a start. In the old days a 
four months’ voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
to Calcutta was a thing of course. A new route to 
the East by way of the Euphrates took hold of the 
sympathies of many Anglo-Indians, and has been 
frequently advocated, but has been dropped after 
each spurt of advocacy. While this idea was being 
mooted, Lieutenant Waghorn threw himself heart 
and soul into a scheme for a Red Sea route 
to the East. By wonderful perseverance he suc- 
ceeded in shewing the practicability of his scheme, 
and in enlisting the sanction of the home autho- 
rities and of the East India Company in its favour. 
In 1838, the Anglo-Indian mails began to be con- 
veyed by this route. There was at the time an 
ocean mail conducted by the Peninsular Company 
as far as Lisbon and Gibraltar; an extension of 
voyage right through the Mediterranean was orga- 
nised, as a link in Waghorn’s chain; and then 
the Company took the name of the Peninsular and 
Oriental, familiarly shortened to P. and O, After- 
wards, mail-steamers were put on from Suez to 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, China, and Australia, completing a magni- 
ficent postal service from England to all parts of 
the East. No Suez Canal being in existence in 
those days, the mails were of necessity conveyed 
by land transport through Egypt from Alexandri 
to Suez ; and this gave the name of the Overland 
Route to the whole system. 

Many contracts, each for a term of years, have 
been entered into between the Postmaster-general 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company. One 
that was in force for a few years previously to 
1874 provided—as before—for land transport 
through Egypt. The mails were landed from 
the Mediterranean steamers at Alexandria, carried 
from that port to Suez by rail, and placed on 
board other steamers which went by way of the 
Red Sea to India, China, and Australia. When 
this contract expired in 1874, the Compan 
proposed to avail themselves of the Suez Canal, 
abandoning the overland route. The Postmaster- 
general assented to this; and a new contract 
was entered into, to remain in force until 1880. 
The subsidy has always been a large one, heavier 
than any other connected with our ocean mails; 
it was four hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
year, and is now four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Only the heavy mails at cheap rates 
of postage are thus conveyed through the Suez 
Canal ; the express mails at higher postage con- 
tinue to make use of the railway through Egypt. 

The mail service performed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company is certainly a splendid one. 
Once a week a fine ocean mail-steamer leaves 
Southampton, coasts down the Atlantic to Gibraltar, 
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traverses nearly the whole length of the Mediter- 
ranean, passes through the Suez Canal, and thence 
through the Red Sea to Aden. Once a week, for 
the express or high tariff mails, a steamer starts 
from Brindisi, in the south-east of Italy, makes 
a rapid run to Alexandria, and then transfers its 
mails to the Egyptian railway, to be again em- 
barked on steamers at Suez, This route ‘vid 
Brindisi,’ is found to be the most expeditious one 
yet adopted of conveying the mails from England 
to the East ; there is a continuous railway-train run 
at express speed through France and Italy, from 
Calais—vid the Mont Seats tunnel—to Brindisi ; 
the —_ of the Brindisi-Alexandria steamers is 
very high ; and the railway transit through Egypt 
occupies a much smaller number of honrs than 
the voyage through the Suez Canal. Of course 
the public pay higher for this great celerity, in 

tage, passenger fares, and merchandise freight ; 
but there is the Southampton and Mediterranean 
service for the great bulk of the work to be 
done. 

The mails leaving in this twofold way being 
conveyed from England to Suez, the Peninsular 
and Oriental have organised a grand system for 
distributing them throughout the East. Once a 
week a mail-steamer starts from Suez for Aden 
and Bombay. Once a fortnight another steamer 
starts from Suez for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Once a fortnight a third steamer, start- 
ing from Ceylon, conveys the mails which have 
been sent out to China and Japan. A new con- 
tract, some particulars of which will be found at 
the end of this article, will come into force in 
February 1880. 

So thoroughly reliable are the fine steamers 
engaged in this service, that the Peninsular and 
Oriental undertake to be punctual even to a single 
hour in a long voyage. Brindisi to Bombay three 
hundred and sixty-eight hours, including seven- 
teen hours of land transit through Egypt; the 
return route three hundred and seventy-five hours 
at most seasons of the year, but four hundred and 
twenty-three hours during the south-west mon- 
soon. Brindisi to Shanghae in China nine hundred 
and forty-seven hours during the north-east mon- 
soon, and eight hundred and seventy-five during 
the remainder of the year, including the time occu- 
pied by the railway run through Egypt. The 
return voyage, owing to adverse winds and cur- 
rents, is more ——_ than the outward ; from 
Shanghae to Brindisi occupying one thousand 
and six hours during the south-west monsoon, and 
nine hundred and ten at other seasons. It is 
little less than marvellous that the Company will 
not only undertake this rigorous ne but 
will consent to be fined for any delay. 

From a parliamentary paper issued during the 
past session, we learn that on Ist June 1878, there 
was signed at Paris an International Convention, 
under which the postal business of the world is 
| now regulated, The rules laid down in this Con- 
vention came into operation in April of the present 
year, so that the public has had a few months’ 
——— of those changes which the delegates 
effected. Practically, the outcome of the delibera- 
tions may be held to be the establishment of ocean 
postage on a footing which comes near to ‘ ocean 
penny postage,’ At the meeting at Berne in 1874, 
at which the ‘General Postal Union’ was estab- 
lished, the countries represented were, with the 


exception of the United States of America and 
Egypt, exclusively European, At the Paris meeting 
in 1878, however, a wider title, that of the ‘Uni- 
versal Postal Union,’ was adopted; and its right 
to assume such a name will be admitted when it 
is known that, besides the whole of the European 
states, the Convention embraced delegates from the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, British India, Canada, 
Mexico, Persia, Japan, and the eastern and western 
colonies of Britain, France, Spain, and Holland. 
Indeed the Australian and South African colonies 
of Great Britain alone were wanting to make the 
union co-extensive with the civilised world. An 
announcement, however, has been made that 
Victoria and her partner colonies South Australia 
and Tasmania, have signed a contract with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to be in force 
from 1880 to 1888, for a fortnightly mail from the 
mother country to the above-named colonies. The 
mails will be carried by the same ocean steamers 
as those which accommodate India and China— 
transhipment taking place at Ceylon. If this work 
be volt done, Australia will have more complete 
mail service than at any former period. 

Under the Convention, post-cards between the 
various countries of the Postal Union are to be 
charged ten centimes (one penny), and we have 
thus actually an ‘ocean penny postage’ with the 
United States and Canada, though, owing to 
certain stipulations in the treaty regarding allow- 
ances for sea or territorial transit, the cost of a 

ost-card to British India, for example, is three- 

alfpence or twopence, by Southampton and 
Brindisi. 


THE BRAVE SWISS BOY, 
CHAPTER IV.—WALTER HAS A NEW ADVENTURE. 


Tont Hrrzet recovered but slowly from the 
injuries he had suffered, and the entire winter 
passed away before he found himself able to make 
use of his limbs again, But the doctor’s fears 
that he would never be able to resume the life of a 
mountaineer, were unfortunately confirmed. He 
never properly recovered the use of his foot ; and 
Toni often cast a sorrowful glance at the gun, now 
hanging uselessly on the wall. To this cause of 
regret there was added anxiety for the future, 
The chase, which had hitherto so materially 
assisted in supplying his wants, could no longer be 
followed ; wal although Walter had grown tall and 
strong, he was not experienced enough to take 
his father’s place. In addition to this, Hirzel 
had expressly forbidden his boy to have any- 
thing more to do with hunting, which sooner 
or later would be sure to lead to a violent and 
dreadful death; and in order to remove temptation 
as much as possible from him, he sold his gun to 
one of his neighbours. 

‘Now, Watty,’ said he, putting the eighty francs 
which he had received into a drawer, ‘we have 
got nearly money enough for another cow; and 
we must see if we can’t raise the remainder, that 
we may have at least milk and butter.’ 

‘We have got plenty of money, father,’ replied 
Watty. ‘There is the hundred francs that Mr 
Seymour gave me lying uselessly in the desk, and 
I insist upon your taking the half of it at least, 
to replenish the byre. But,’ added he with a 
sigh, ‘without chamois-hunting I do not see how 
matters are to go with us. Do you know, father, 
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I have been thinking that I might do something 
to earn my living.’ 

‘In what way, Watty 

‘Well, I might go down to the inn every day, 
and offer my services to the visitors as a guide. 
I know all the roads, and can shew the people 
the way to the Blue Grotto, or conduct them to 
the peaks of the Wellhorn and Engelhorn; and 
as the landlord is always so friendly, I’m sure he 
would recommend me.’ 

‘Not a bad idea, replied Hirzel. ‘To be sure, 
it is only for the summer; but as there are always 
a good many travellers, you might be able to save 
enough to carry you through the winter. Turn 
guide, then, Watty,’ he added, after a little more 
consideration ; ‘and I will stay at home and attend 
to the house and the cow. Let us be thankful I’m 
strong enough for that at anyrate.’ 

The plan of operations which was thus arranged 
was not, however, destined to be carried into 
operation, for the next day Frieshardt came to pay 
a visit to the cottage with a proposal of quite a 
different kind. He had shewn himself very atten- 
tive and neighbourly since Hirzel’s accident, 
and had given him proofs of kindly feeling during 
the period of his convalescence. The old friend- 
ship had therefore been fully restored, and the 
affair of the cow and the borrowed money had 
been long since forgotten. Hirzel rose as Fries- 
hardt entered, and gave him a hearty welcome, in 
which he was cordially joined by Walter. 

‘I have got a suggestion to make to you, neigh- 
bour, said the well-to-do farmer, seating himself 
near the fire. 

‘To me!’ exclaimed Hirzel. ‘What can a poor 
man like me do to serve you?’ 

*I don’t mean you so much as Watty,’ con- 
tinued Frieshardt. ‘He has grown a tall sensible 
fellow now, and I know he is honest, every inch 
of him.’ 

‘Ah! you are right there, neighbour, although 
I say it to his face,’ replied Hirzel—‘ You don’t 
need to blush, boy. It is nothing more than your 
duty to behave honestly.—But what can Watty do 
for you?’ 

‘ Well, the long and the short of the matter is 
this, said the farmer. ‘I’ve got sixty head of 
cattle down in Meyringen, which I am going to 
send to France to sell. A drover has been recom- 
mended to me who understands the business; but 
I should like to send some reliable person with 
him to look after the money, and see that every- 
thing is properly attended to. I think Walter 
would be the man for me, if he will agree to it. 
He shall have good wages, and everything done 
to make him comfortable’ 

Father and son exchanged looks, and each saw 
in the countenance of the other that the proposal 
was a good one. ‘If my father is satisfied,’ said 
the youth, ‘I shall be delighted to go.’ 

‘Well said,’ replied Frieshardt, evidently pleased. 
‘Now let’s hear what you want for the journey.’ 

‘I would rather you would say what you will 
give,’ answered Walter. ‘I don’t understand such 
things very well.’ 

‘Well then, I’ll pay all your expenses there 
and back, and give you a hundred francs into the 
bargain. Are you satisfied with that ?’ 

‘Yes; more than satisfied, replied the boy. 
‘But I should like it better if you would give 
father a cow now, instead of giving me the 


money afterwards. I should be glad indeed, if 
he could get one before I go away.’ 

‘But what would you want for yourself when 
you came back ?” 

‘Nothing, neighbour. If you will only grant 
my request I shall be quite contented and thank- 
ful.’ 


‘Well, said Frieshardt, ‘you are a dutiful and 
kind-hearted son, and I’m sure you will be a 
faithful servant. You shall have my cow, Black 
Elsy, and your father can fetch her whenever he 
chooses, Meanwhile, you must be ready to go to 
Meyringen to-morrow morning,’ continued Fries- 
hardt. ‘I will go with you, and give you all 
the instructions you will require. It won’t be a 
difficult affair, and I’m sure you will manage it 
easily. Adieu, till morning !’ 

With these cheering words the farmer left 
Walter and his father to talk over the unexpected 
change in their fortunes. 

‘Father!’ exclaimed the delighted youth, ‘your 
wish is fulfilled sooner than you expected, and 
you will now be able to get more goats, And 
who knows what good fortune may attend me in 
France! It will be a grand journey for me!’ 

‘You will have my blessing with you, Watty ; 
and I hope you will always have the fear of God 
before your eyes, and His love in your heart, 
Trust in the Lord, and ever act honestly by your 
fellow-creatures, and you need never fear.’ 


Shortly afterwards, Walter repaired to Fries- 
hardt’s farm, and came back leading Black Elsy 
in triumph; and after taking farewell of his father, 
returned to Frieshardt’s house on the following 
morning. The route which Walter’s employer 
chose led them past the splendid waterfalls of the 
Reichenbach to the charming village of Meyrin- 
gen, where the cattle were collected. When they 
reached the village, they found a drover of the 
name of Seppi waiting for them ; and to the latter 
as well as to Walter the farmer gave the necessary 
instructions regarding the treatment of the herd 
during the ensuing journey, He enjoined them 
to be sparing with their expenses on the road, 
and to keep the interest of their employer always 
before their minds, Then, after handing to Walter 
a list of the animals, with the prices for which they 
were to be sold, Frieshardt returned home, taking 
with him Walter’s last greetings to his father. 
And with this farewell message, the young man 
temporarily banished the thought of home from 
his mind, and devoted himself energetically to the 
discharge of his new duties, 

Our young hero entered upon the journey 
actuated by the best of motives, the duty of 
looking after the cattle absorbing so much of his 
attention that he had very little <p! for 
increasing his acquaintance with his travellin 
companion. The fact was, however, that he di 
not feel himself much drawn towards Seppi, from 
whom he had received anything but a very 
friendly welcome when they first met ; the drover 
had, moreover, a rough and uncultivated manner, 
which was somewhat repulsive. His treatment of 
the animals was unduly harsh when any of them 
became restive and obstinate, and he seemed 
angry when Walter checked his cruel behaviour, 
and pointed out to him that the dumb animals 
intrusted to his care should ,be treated with 


kindness and patience, But by degrees the a 
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young men became more reconciled to each 
other ; and as Walter accustomed himself to the 
ungainly appearance of his companion, he came to 
the generous conclusion that Seppi had an honest 
and well-meaning heart in spite of his rough and 
unpolished ways. 

They soon reached the French frontier, and 
after a long journey, found themselves in the 
outskirts of Paris. Walter had arranged the 
stages so well that the animals were in admirable 
condition, and warranted the expectation of a 
good and prompt sale. wei was of the same 
opinion, and said he thought they would sell 
for even more than the price Frieshardt had 
named, 

‘I think they will,’ assented Walter cheerfully. 
‘The cattle are in splendid order; and we’ll see 
if we can’t astonish Mr Frieshardt when we get 
home,’ 

‘Ay, ay ; we shall see,’ echoed Seppi with a 
peculiar expression of voice. 

The intelligence of the arrival of a drove of fine 
cattle from Switzerland was quickly spread, and 
when Seppi and Walter appeared in the market 
there was no lack of buyers, The youth attended 
to the selling, in accordance with his employer's 
wish, and although he asked higher prices than 
those which had been fixed, he had got rid of 
half the number at the end of the first day. The 
remainder were also satisfactorily disposed of, on 
the two following days ; and having changed the 
drafts he had received into gold and notes, in 
which Seppi’s experience was of great use to him, 
he prepared to return home, 

‘But why need we be in such a hurry?’ 
inquired Seppi. 

‘Because we’ve nothing more to stay for, and 
the longer we stay here the more expense we 
shall cause to Mr Frieshardt, and that would be 
very wrong.’ 

‘But you are surely not going back without 
seeing something of Paris?’ continued the other. 
‘You must go and see all the splendid buildings ; 
besides, we’ve no need to say that we sold all the 
cattle in three days.’ 

‘That I should think still worse,’ was the simple 
answer. ‘I have promised to serve Frieshardt 
faithfully, and I mean to keep my word.’ 

‘Well, you can tell him that you stopped here 
a couple of days to see the town,’ continued the 
tempter. ‘As we have got such a capital price 
od the cattle, he won’t find any fault with us for 
that.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ persisted Walter. ‘I’ve no 
right to stay, and I mean to start to-morrow 
morning.’ 

The drover said no more, but merely shrugged 
his shoulders. After a long interval he recom- 
menced his attack. ‘You must be very soft, 
Walter, said he. ‘If you were only a little more 
wide-awake, we might make a good thing for our- 
selves out of this affair, and no one be any the 
wiser,’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘Don’t you see what I mean?’ continued Seppi 
with a cunning smile. ‘You’ve got about one- 
third more cash than Frieshardt expects. What 
is there to hinder us from dividing it between 
us? It would be a good thing for us, and nobod 
could ever find it out, because we should bot 
keep it dark, 


‘I hope you are only joking,’ said Walter with 
a serious look. ‘Do you think I am going to 
swindle my master, because he has put so much 
confidence in me? You can’t surely be in earnest, 
es > You — want to test my honesty.’ 

‘ Bother your honesty,’ returned Seppi. ‘Sharp- 
ness is better than honesty, now-a-days, You’ve 
got more than thirty thousand francs in that belt 
round your waist; we’ve only got to divide it 
between us, and then we could lead a glorious life 
in Paris. No one could ever find us out, for the 
city is so large that Frieshardt might search for 
weeks before getting on our track. Look at that, 


Walter! You'll perhaps never have such a 
splendid chance again as long as you live. What 
have you to lose at home? Nothing! You’ll 


only be a poor half-starved fellow if you go back. 
Now’s your time! Seize the opportunity at once, 
like a man!’ 

Walter listened to the wicked proposition of his 
companion with indignation, which he made no 
attempt to conceal. ‘What!’ he exclaimed ina 
burst of anger, ‘would you have me sell my home 
and my good conscience for the sake of a little 
money? Shall I disgrace myself for ever, and 
break my father’s heart? Shall I break the 
laws of God and man? No; not for all the 
gold in the universe! I would rather beg my 
bread from door to door than commit such a sin. 
O Seppi, what a heart you must have to be able 
even to think of such a thing !’ 

Walter’s earnest words were followed by a loud 
burst of laughter from his companion. ‘ Don’t fly 
into a rage, comrade, and excite yourself that way,’ 
said Seppi. ‘You don’t seem to know what a joke 
is. Just as if we could pocket all that money 
without the police being at our heels directly ! 
Why, we should get at least ten years’ imprison- 
ment without any matter of doubt. No, no; I 
merely wanted to see whether you were really as 
honest and straightforward as Frieshardt made you 
out to be, and I see he didn’t praise you more 
than you deserve. Give me your hand, old fellow, 
and believe me when I tell you that you shall 
never be tried this way again. If you like, I will 
leave Paris with you this very night, to prove to 
you that I was only making fun.’ 

Walter drew along breath. ‘Thank God that 
it was only a joke!’ said he, returning the friendly 
grasp of Seppi, of whose thorough sincerity he 
seemed to entertain no longer any doubt. ‘I am 
quite agreeable to start to-night, for so much 
money makes me feel anxious, and I shan’t be 
comfortable till it is in the hands of our master.’ 

‘Well, we can get off at once,’ assented Seppi, 
‘and then we shall get to Boissy before nightfall. 
I know a cheap and comfortable inn there; so 
the sooner we’re off the better.’ 

Much pleased that his companion should agree 
so readily to leave Paris, Walter felt sorry that 
he had entertained any doubts of his character, 
even for a moment. Their simple preparations 
were speedily made, and half an hour afterwards 
they set out upon their return, and took the road 
to Boissy. 

It was dark by the time they reached their 
destination ; but as Seppi knew the village well, 
he had no difficulty in finding the inn, which was 
about ten minutes’ walk from the high-road. The 
house was old and uncomfortable in its appear- 
ance, and produced a very unfavourable impres- 
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sion upon Walter; but the welcome they received 
from the landlord was so cordial, that the impres- 
sion was at once removed. An old married couple 
and a young and powerfully built fellow seemed 
to be the only occupants of the large building. 
At Seppi’s order a bottle of wine was brought, 
and Walter being somewhat fatigued with the 
journey, was easily persuaded to take more than 
his usual allowance. Overpowered with drowsi- 
ness, his head sunk down upon the table, and in 
a few seconds the unsuspecting youth was in a 
profound slumber. 

‘There’s a snorer for you!’ said Seppi to the 
man who had waited upon them. ‘Lend me a 
hand to get him to bed, André’ 

Whereupon they carried him up-stairs and along 
a passage to a small room at the farther end, and 
laid him on a bed just as he was. Having struck 
a light, André was about to leave the room, when 
he was detained by the other. 

‘Look here, said Seppi, taking some money 
from his pocket. ‘I am going away again to- 
morrow morning before daybreak, and may not 
be back until the day after. Here is payment 
for our supper and night’s lodging. My friend 
will stay here, and you must not on any account 
allow him to go away till I come back. Give him 
anything he asks for; but keep an eye on him, 
for he is not right in his head, and must either 
have some one always with him, or be locked 
in his room. I can’t take him with me in the 
morning, and so I have brought him here, where 
I know he will be in good hands. You will 
promise to attend to what I have told you, 
André ?” 

‘Your instructions shall be attended to, replied 
the other, slipping the gold coin which Seppi 
tendered him into his pocket. ‘You shall have 
no reason to complain.’ 

*That’s well, When I come back, you shall 
have another gold piece if I find everything right. 
And look here ; only bolt the outer door to-night 
instead of locking it; or else leave the key in the 
lock, so that I can get away in the morning 
without waking anybody,’ 

The man promised to attend to that also, and 
quitted the apartment. When he was gone, Seppi 
bolted the room door, and gazed at his uncon- 
scious companion with a malicious scowl, 

‘Fool!’ said he; ‘I made you a fair offer when 
I proposed to go halves with the money; but as 
~ were idiot enough to decline, so much the 

tter for me. When you wake in the morning 
you'll be sorry you let the chance slip” 

Thus muttering to himself, he unbuckled the 
money-belt that was round the waist of the sleep- 
ing man, and fastened it securely round his own. 
He then abstracted Walter's passport and the other 
og that were in his pockets without arousing 


‘He lies there like a dead dog, thought the 
drover; ‘and with the dose I gave him, is not 
likely to trouble any one till morning,’ 

Waiting impatiently for more than an hour 
until every one was in bed and the house silent, 


Seppi quitted the room on tiptoe, locked the door 
on the outside, and crept noiselessly along the | 
passage and down the stairs. André had not, 
forgotten to leave the outer door unlocked, and 
pushing back the bolt with the greatest caution, 


clear of the village, hurried away at the top of 
his speed. 

The Swiss drover had shewn great cunning in 
his scheme to get possession of the money from 
Walter, and he carried it out with equal boldness, 
He had often helped to drive cattle to Paris 
before, and. knew the roads well. He had fre- 
quently been at the inn at Boissy, and its dis- 
tance from Paris and the character of the man 
who attended to the business recommended it as 
well suited to his purpose. André, like many 
others of his kind, was greedy of money, and the 
golden bribe quieted all his doubts as to the truth 
of the story about his companion. Seppi on his 
side knowing that the sleeping powder which he 
had secretly mixed with Walter's wine was suffi- 
cient to prevent him waking for nearly a whole 
day, gave himself no further trouble as to what 
might happen in the way of pursuit. It was 
enough for him that his stratagem had been suc- 
cessful, and he hastened along the well-known 
by-paths until he had left Boissy far behind. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


FROGS AND TOADS IN STONE. 


‘Av the works of Messrs Burton, brick and tile 
manufacturers, Ironbridge, Salop,’ we were some 
time ago informed, ‘some workmen were employed 
in sinking a well; when, on reaching a depth of 
twenty-two feet from the surface, they found a 
toad firmly imbedded in the solid clay. The 
reptile, which was a large one, appeared, when 
extricated from its living tomb, to be in quite a 
lively condition, and stretched itself out in the 
sun, It is alive, and preserved as a curiosity.’ 

This strange story is corroborated by many 
others of analogous character. Frogs and toads 
are really endowed with a power of bearing priva- 
tion quite beyond that of most other animals with 
which we are acquainted. They have so little 
need of air for breathing, and so great an endow- 
ment of the power of dispensing with food fora 
lengthened period, that, as ascertained by actual 
experiment, they can survive for months or even 
years in closed cavities where the maintenance 
of vitality would seem well nigh incredible. In 
blocks of stone, in the solid trunks of trees, incased 
in a wall of cement or plaster allowed to solidify 
around them—in all these mysterious recesses it is 
said that they have been found alive. Blocks of 
solid stone have been quarried revealing living 
toads and frogs in the interior; and other blocks 
containing cavities apparently moulded around 
such animals—the denizens having somehow or 
other disappeared. If the rings in the trunk of a 
tree are a token and measure of its age, then a 
toad has occasionally been found imbedded in 
the layers which were formed generations ago, let 
it have got there how it may. 

In order to place ourselves in some degree on 
a level with the subject, we will glance rapidly at 
some of the many accounts given of toads and frogs 
found in trees, stiff clay, coal, and stone, 

A large toad was found a few years ago in an 
old apple-tree at Wonham Manor; it came to 
light when the tree was blown down. The 
Mémoires of the French Académie des Sciences 
contain a description of a living toad found in the 
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FROGS AND TOADS IN STONE. a 


old oak was cleft open, a toad was found in the 
very heart-wood, although no crevice or other 
channel of entrance could be detected ; there were 
about ninety rings in the trunk of this oak, 
leading to the inference (according to one theory) 
that the animal must have been in his prison- 
house ninety years. Mr Jesse, in reference to a 
frog found in the trunk of a mulberry-tree, ex- 
pressed a belief that the annual rings had been 
gradually but surely inclosing the reptile. 

Toads in clay have been more frequently met 
with than in trees; sometimes a whole family 
have been thus ferreted out at once. In 1856 a 
toad was found at a considerable depth at Benthall, 
near Brosely, Shropshire. Mr Bathurst, earthen- 
ware manufacturer at Benthall, ascertained that 
the creature was met with about six feet beneath 
the surface, in a layer of tough clay customarily 
used for making coarse brown ware. Above this 


layer, in successive strata, were ferruginous coal 


of poor quality, clay, a loam of clay and gravel, 
and meadow-turf at the top. The toad was found 
filling a cavity as wax does a seal. A minute 
examination of the superincumbent strata failed 
to detect any fissure through which the animal 
could have entered. The light of day seemed at 
first to distress it, but this it soon became accus- 
tomed to ; the eyes were brilliant, the skin moist, 
the mouth quite closed. 

Shale and coal are included among the abodes 
of these curious batrachians. At the International 
Exhibition of 1862, at South Kensington, a toad 
was exhibited in a bottle; and a block of coal with 
a cavity in its midst. The toad was said to have 
been taken from the cavity, and it may have 
been so; but there was a want of correspondence 
between the matrix and the seal, the convexity 
of the animal inclosed and the concavity of the 
substance inclosing it. In 1874 a miner in South 
Wales, while digging an underground passage, 
struck into a layer of shale at a depth of forty or 
fifty feet below the surface; a large frog leaped 
out, with its mouth closed, its eyes apparently 
sightless, its muscular — greatly weakened, 
and its breathing effected through the skin. How 
long the animal lived after restoration to the 
light of day, we are not told; but the miner, 
catching eagerly at some speculative remarks made 
by his semi-scientific neighbours, announced that 
he had discovered a frog which had lived five 
thousand years without food! Many pence were 
earned by exhibiting it as a wonder. 

Brick walls, too, are sometimes the prison- 
houses of toads and frogs, At Eatington Park, 
in Warwickshire, some repairs were being effected 
a few years ago, when a toad was found in a small 
cavity in a brick wall. As the wall was known 
to have been built in 1740, and as the discovery 
was made in 1860, had the creature been thus 
bricked up for a hundred and twenty years? It 
survived about six weeks after extrication. 

Most of the narratives mention solid stone as 
the substance in which the incarcerated animals 
have been discovered. At Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire, the attendant who shews the wonders 
to visitors draws attention to a stone coffin, 
which, on being opened some years ago, was found 
to contain a living toad, supposed to have 
inhabited that gloomy residence for centuries. 
There is said to have been at one time a marble 


residence of Chatsworth, with an impress of a 
toad, denoting that the animal must have been 
there when the marble was in a soft or plastic 
state, The workmen employed in breaking the 
nodules of ironstone which occur so abundantly 
in the iron-smelting districts and in many coal- 
mines, have more than once discovered toads 
alive within the nodules, and continuing to live 
for a short time afterwards, Strange, if true, 
seeing that these nodules are exceedingly hard, 
At the quarries of Combe Down in Somerset, 
when the men are excavating and dressing free- 
stone and sawing some of the blocks, they occa- 
sionally bisect a toad and the cavity in which he 
is inclosed, without (as they say) being able to 
detect any fissure or opening through which the 
animal can have stew 

Many years ago, in working a slate-quarry near 
Barnard Castle, a toad of large size was discovered 
in a solid block—solid except the cavity occupied 
by the animal ; the exhumed inmate died imme- 
diately on being exposed to the air. In Mackenzie 
and Ross’s Durham, in which this incident is 
recorded, we are also told that, at Framwell Gate 
Bridge, Durham, when the old battlements were 
removed, a large living toad was descried in the 
middle of the wall, where it must (apparently) 
have been immured for ages, the bridge having 
been built as far back as the year 1120. At the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, two halves of a block 
of stone were shewn in which a living toad had 
been found ; the creature died some time during 
the Exhibition. In the same year a toad was dis- 
covered alive within a mass of calcareous stone. 
It was sent to the Académie Frangaise, by whom 
a Committee was appointed to examine into the 
phenomenon. 

That mischievous fraud, or a tendency to make 
money out of other people’s credulity, comes into 
play in some of the toad-in-a-hole stories, is likely 
enough. In a case which occurred in 1865, some 
members of the Manchester Geological Society 
instituted an examination of a piece of coal in 
which a live toad was said to have been found. 
They agreed that the cavity had been made arti- 
ficially, and a toad put into it. The collier who 
exhibited the raree-show manifested much unwill- 
ingness to answer the close questions put to him— 
a pretty strong evidence that all was not fair and 
truthful. ‘Flint Jacks’ have doubtless their ana- 
logues in ‘ Toad Jacks.’ 

A better feeling than absolute incredulity is one 
that prompts men to search for a rational explana- 
tion of unexpected marvels ; and such search has 
not been neglected in regard to our present sub- 
ject. M. Duméril, the member of the Académie 
Frangaise above adverted to, after examining a 
large number of recorded instances, came to the 
conclusion that the animal, when young and very 
small, creeps (or it may be falls) into a stone 
through a crevice or fissure too small to attract 
general notice; he feeds upon insects which 
he may have taken in with him, or d 
in from time to time; he grows rapidly, and 
becomes too bulky to emerge from the door 
by which he entered, and has to undergo 
involuntary imprisonment. Then comes into 
conden he remarkable power of living almost 
without food or air. When the stone is broken, 
as in a quarry, the cleavage is likely to follow 
the line of the fissure, and lays bare the 
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incarcerated batrachian—as naturalists call this 
order of reptiles. Toads, it is pretty well known, 
sleep all the winter, jumbled up together in a 
heap in any suitable cavity. The life of a toad 
in a stone may be merely a prolongation of his 
winter's nap. So profoundly does the animal 
sleep, that he may * and has been, artificially 
frozen till quite hard and brittle, and yet vitality 
reasserts itself after slow thawing; this was proved 
by the distinguished French zoologist, Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. Geologists now believe 
that millions of years must have passed since the 
first solidification of many kinds of hard stone 
in which frogs and toads have been found; the 
stone certainly did not harden around the in- 
truders, and they must therefore have got into it 
somehow from without, in comparatively recent 
times. 

One who had never seen such an animal in a stone 
or the trunk of a tree, and who disbelieved all the 
stories in that direction, sought for an explanation 
in the following curious fashion : ‘ The hollow of 
a horse’s foot is called the frog ; and the hollow or 
sinking on the face of a brick is in some parts of 
England also called a frog. When a hollow is 
found in a stone, might not the country work- 
man have said: “ There’s a frog in the stone!”’ 


Ingenious, but a failure, seeing that the creatures: 


have unquestionably been found in stone, let their 
mode of admission have been what it may. 

Some naturalists believe that the skin of a 
frog has the property of acting upon the atmo- 
sphere in such a way as to imitate in degree the 
action of the lungs, thus supplying the prisoner 
with a little air in a manner not available to less 
gifted animals. 

There is something well worthy of notice in 
the following ‘suggestion, put forward by a Scotch 
naturalist a few years ago. Chinks, crevices, holes, 
vacuities of various kinds are naturally formed in 
many stony strata and in many trunks of trees, 
The eggs of toads may accidentally be conveyed 
by water into these small openings; and after 
they are hatched, the animals may receive mois- 
ture and small portions of air from without. 

Direct experiments have not been wholly want- 
ing in connection with this subject. The Zoological 
Journal gives a detailed account of a series of 
experiments made about half a century ago by Dr 
Buckland, the eminent geologist. Obtaining a 

e block of oolitic limestone from a quarry near 
Oxford, he caused twelve circular cells or cavities 
to be made in it, each five inches in diameter by 
twelve inches deep, with a groove at the top to 
receive a plate-glass cover, and a slate to protect 
the glass. A block was also obtained of siliceous 
sandstone, and twelve cells scooped in it, equal in 
diameter to the others, but not so deep. Twenty- 


| four toads of various ages and sizes were put into 


the cells, one in each; the cells were closely sealed 
uP, and the blocks buried deep in the ground. 

hen opened a year afterwards, it was found that 
nearly half the toads were still alive ; inclosed for 
another twelve months, these survivors also died. 
About the same time Dr Buckland buried four 
toads deeply in cavities cut in the trunk of an 
apple-tree, and carefully closed the cavities with 
bungs of wood. In about a year’s time, it was 
found that the ——- were dead. M. Séguin, 
about 1850, placed several toads in an equal 
number of vessels, and inclosed them with plaster 


of Paris. After an interval of several years, the 
vessels were opened, and one of the imprisoned 
toads was found still living, although the ex- 
tremely hard cement had become exactly moulded 
on the animal, leaving no vacant space between 
them. On liberation, the creature crept out into 
the light of day. 

Taking everything into consideration, our con- 
clusion is that no animal can live without air 
and food beyond a comparatively short period. 
Gifted as are the batrachia with peculiar powers 
in this respect, toads and frogs may, and undoubt- 
edly have been known to survive an incarceration 
of a few years, But here the matter ends. Dr 
Buckland’s experiments must be considered con- 
clusive that a year or two of solitary confinement. 
deprives the toad even of its tenacious life. 
Duméril’s arguments above cited, also dispose of 
the theories that would credit the poor creature 
with longer powers of endurance. 


THE ROYAL ZULU. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BENEATH the shade of a grove of palms, a Zulu 
maiden knelt in prayer on the morning of the 
fatal 22d of January 1879. Her face was pretty 
beyond most of her countrywomen ; and her small 
hands and feet, her distinguishing ornaments and 
graceful form, bespoke her the daughter of some 
powerful chief. But strange, considering her 
nationality, were the words of supplication which 
flowed from her lips, as she raised her clasped 
hands to heaven, Not from witchcraft or enchant- 
ment, or from the equally powerless deities of her 
nation did she seek Tor help ; but from Him only, 
the one true God, Jehovah. 

‘Father!’ she cried, ‘to whom all the ends of 
the earth look for help in trouble; hear me for 
the sake of Jesus. The evil spirit of war and 
persecution has come down, and entered my 
father’s kraal ; and Cetewayo has folded his hands 
and bowed his ear to listen. He has sworn to 
drink the blood of the white men, and eat up all 
the Christian Zulus of his nation. O Great 
Father! in this hour of trial, keep Cassatonga 
and me faithful to Thyself!’ 

The morning breezes rustled through the leaves, 
and the deep-fringed palms moved their stately 
boughs, as if in response to the prayer, while the 
sparkling brook which flowed hard by seemed to 
murmur a low ‘ Amen!’ 

At this moment, a movement beside her caused 
the worshipper to turn round; and she beheld a 
stately warrior standing near her, leaning on his 
black shield. His eyes were fixed with unspeakable. 
love on the youthful form before him. ‘ Luola,’ he 
said, ‘ your prayer for me is answered ; I can fight. 
no more for Cetewayo, Last night, the murder, 
indescribable in cruelty, of Sirayo’s wives for 
their adherence to the Christian faith, proves 
what little mercy the king would shew towards 
any one, even yourself, were you to oppose his 
will ; and though it is our duty to bear persecu- 
tion when it comes, it is no doubt equally mad- 
ness to provoke it, Here we can no longer stay 
without declaring our faith, and therefore we 
must fly with all haste to Helpmakaar. You 
know the good missionary there, the same who 
taught us the will of the Great Master, and beneath 
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his care you will be safe from your father’s 
wrath, This alternative is the only one left to 
us, and I feel it is the right one, Will you 
come now, Luola? My horse stands ready in the 
thicket.’ 

‘I will’ And though the hand extended to 
him trembled, the voice was steady that decided 
their fate. 

‘By Rorke’s Drift is our shortest road,’ he said, 
as they reached the tree where his horse was 
fastened ; and placing the princess on its back, 
he mounted behind her, and turned his steed in 
the direction of the Buffalo, They travelled for 
some hours with extreme caution, skirting every 
kraal and open ground, till at length they arrived 
at a large thickly — wood, in which they 
hoped to find an hour’s repose. But they had 
scarcely dismounted ere the roar of artillery and 
the cracking of rifles, mingled with wild yells, 
were heard in the distance ; and Cassatonga has- 
tened to conceal his royal charge before endea- 
vouring to discover the cause. Hiding Luola and 
his horse in the densest part of the grove around 
him, he selected a lofty tree, whose thick branches 
would be a shield in themselves. Climbing with 
the agility of his nation to the topmost boughs, 
he beheld the fatal field of Isandula spread out 
before him. Amazement at the unexpected sight 
and deep admiring pity flashed in his eyes as 
he looked on the tiny band of white men who 
shoulder to shoulder received unflinchingly the 
masses of his countrymen, as like their own moun- 
tain torrents, they swept down upon them. 

The first emotion of his heart was to fly to 
the aid of the devoted column ; but the thought 
of his bride restrained him, and he sank back 
among the sheltering leaves. Straining his sight 
over the awful plain, he could distinguish his own 
fierce regiment, although foremost in the work 
of death, yet not so preoccupied therewith as to 
be unconscious of the — which lay around, 
pausing even in their butchery to collect cattle. 
stores, and wagons to be driven to their distant 
kraals. Horror and disgust filled his now enlight- 
ened soul. ‘Why do those English soldiers stand 
there,” he asked himself, as the breath came 
quickly through his labouring chest, ‘on that 
plain of Africa, far away from their island homes, 
to be shot down, steady in their matchless ranks, 
by their swarthy foes?’ His own heart gave him 
the reply ; ‘To save — women from the 
savage butchery he beheld last night; to guard 
the gray hairs of old age from going down to a 
terrible grave beneath the real or feigned imputa- 
tions of witchcraft and divination; and above 
all, to teach the pure faith of the Gospel where 
reigned the degrading demonology of his native 
land’ His dark eyes blazed and his pulses 
throbbed as these thoughts surged through his 
mind ; and he pressed his hands over his aching 
a as he bowed himself to the service of 
that flag which shelters Freedom and Truth 
beneath its folds, 

But meanwhile the work of death went on. 
Those who were sent for help to Rorke’s Drift 
were, alas! shot or assegaied; few, how few, 
reached the river, and Cassatonga beheld with 
dismay that the Zulus were scattering towards 
the Drift. Could he skirt the wood and reach 
the ford before them with his precious charge? 
was now his anxious thought, Descending quickly 


from his position, he found the trembling Luola 
terrified at his long absence. He described the 
awful scene, he rs just witnessed, and told her 
of the immediate necessity for endeavouring to 
cross the river. 

The blood of the lion-like founder of her 
dynasty flowed in Luola’s veins, and though con- 
vinced of imminent danger, she was not wanting 
in courage. ‘ Let us go, she said ; ‘God will help 
us, and be our shield,’ 

Remounting, they rode on till they came to the 
edge of the wood, when a new danger menaced 
them, which tested to the utmost the fleetness of 
their steed. Barely out of range of rifle-shot, some 
scattered parties of Zulus were coming towards 
them, Cassatonga knew well he could give no 
reason for not being with his troops, and the 
daughter of their king was not unknown. Were 
she seized and conducted back to her father, he 
dared not think of her fate. Urging his horse to 
a gallop, he cleared the wood, and by carefully 
oe every hill and clump of bushes between 

im and the savages, he succeeded in making 
several miles undiscovered. 

But just as he and Luola were beginning to 
hope they might escape unnoticed, a yell in the 
distance told that they were seen. Now was the 
hour of trial for horse and riders. The noble 
animal seemed hardly to touch the ground as he 
flew along the plain, the wild yells of the Zulus 
ringing behind. At length the banks of the 
Butfalo rose high before them, and Cassatonga 
realised with horror that he had not time to 
look for the ford, and must only trust his nearly 
exhausted companion and breathless horse to the 
perils of a plunge from those lofty banks. But it 
was their last hope of safety; they must do it or 
die, At length they reached the bank, which rose 
full six feet above the stream, Cassatonga held 
the princess tightly in his arms, and the horse’s 
nostrils dilated and his eyes shot fire as he gazed 
on the torrent beneath, But not a second did the 
noble animal waver; obedient to his master’s hand 
he bounded from the bank, and in another minute 
tossed his noble head above the wave as he bravely 
breasted the stream. In a few moments, however, 
his feet touched the bottom; the ford was found, 
and the worst of the terrible strain was over. At 
length they gained the opposite bank, up which 
the weary horse toiled slowly ; and soon, to his 
rider’s great astonishment, the small English camp 
lay before them. 

The pair now paused to consult about their next 
move. The Zulus, they justly conjectured, would 
make no delay in crossing the river, and their 
poor horse was far too exhausted to carry them 
that night to Helpmakaar ; therefore they unhesi- 
tatingly felt their wisest course would be to place 
themselves under the protection of the English 
commander. Tying a white handkerchief to the 
end of his spear, Cassatonga approached the camp; 
and when within earshot, he called out in a loud 
voice to the sentries, informing them that they 
were Christian Zulus flying for safety. They were 
immediately seized, and brought before the officer 
in charge, who received them with much suspicion, 
as he had only just heard of the disaster at 
Isandula, and was in no mood to harbour Zulus. 
of any kind. Their tale was soon told. But 
though the officer suppressed his pity for the 
sufferings of the royal maid, he gave orders to 
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have them strictly watched, at the same time com- 
manding that their wants should be supplied. 

It is needless to give a description of the night 
that followed. All the world knows how through 
the darkness the tide of battle surged up, wave 
after wave, against the weak barriers of the little 
fort, and was again and again repulsed. All the 
world has rung with the names of Bromhead and 
Chard, and all the other heroes who with strong 
hands and stronger hearts held the fort that night. 
But among them all who fought beneath the red- 
cross flag there was no stronger arm, no braver 
heart than his, the young Zulu chief, who had 
renounced friends, fortune, country, to enlist 
beneath the banner of a higher Cross, and strive 
henceforth for a more enduring victory. As the 
morning broke upon the scene, and disclosed the 
dusky foe, disheartened and defeated, vanishing 
like dark clouds behind the distant hills, the 
gallant officer, begrimed with powder, seized the 
now scarcely darker hand of the noble Zulu, and 
thanked him as a British soldier for his timely 
aid. Luola felt in that moment she was rewarded 
for all the terrors of the night. 

After some hours’ needful rest at the fort, the 
young travellers prepared to resume their journey. 
They were followed by the benedictions of all. 
Luola had been untiring in her assistance to the 
wounded ; and the dying were cheered by her 
words of comfort. Thus amidst many good wishes, 
they bade farewell to their new friends, and accom- 
panied by the officers bearing despatches, they set 
out for Helpmakaar. The evening shadows were 
lengthening as they entered and rode through the 
streets of that town ; and soon they were received 
with warm welcomes beneath the roof of the good 
missionary. 

Not long afterwards, before these officers re- 
turned to their posts, they were called upon to 
witness the union of their Zulu comrade with his 
royal bride. The ceremony was performed by 
their friend, Mr B——, in the words of the beau- 
tiful service of the English Church. And here 
let us leave them. They have set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of preparing for that labour of 
love which they feel certain God will in His own 
good time open up for them—a wide field of mis- 
sionary work in their dear native land. Be it 
ours to pray for the success of all such noble 
hearts ; and for the time when the swords of all 
the world shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, 
and the nations study war no more! 


IDLE LETTER-WRITING. 


Osviovs.y, from the penny post and other causes, 
letter-writing has become a prevalent amusement, 
particularly among ladies with a disposition to 
communicate family gossip. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many young persons consume as much 
time in mere tittle-tattle letter-writing as, say in 
the course of a year, might enable them to acquire 
a fair knowledge of some modern language, or 
familiarity with many standard works in their 
own, And here it may be said parenthetically 
that the young of the present day are often, with- 
out any precise fault of their own, lamentably 
ignorant of many of the great master-pieces in 
English literature—those works that as long as 
our language lasts, cannot fail to enrich the minds 


always arising, and new books are always appear- 
ing to draw attention from the old ones. 

ut the limitation of more profitable employ- 
ment which what may be called idle letter-writing 
occasions, is not the only evil which results from 
it. One silly frivolous letter is likely to engender 
another in return; and when mere gossip and 
tittle-tattle flow from the pen, they are apt to 
become more mischievous even than when spoken, 
Many people are exceedingly careless in respect to 
letters. The rule ought to be—unless there is 
some special reason to the contrary—to destroy 
private confidential letters as soon as their contents 
are mastered, All sorts of accidents happen from 
their preservation. We heard only the other day 
of a bundle of letters being discovered which ought 
to have been consigned to the flames forty years 
ago. Very likely some of them will get into ‘the 
autograph market, for many were from distin- 
guished men. Put together, they revealed a sad 
history, the publication of which could only give 
pain to friends and relatives of the brave soldier 
whom they concerned. They were found in a 
valise left behind him in lodgings he had occupied, 
the rent of which he could not pay. Years passed 
before the landlady opened the little receptacle. 
Not till she had completely failed to trace her 
lodger, and till she believed him dead, did she 
force the lock. 

Accidents of this sort happen more frequently 
than is supposed, and they ought to put both 
letter writers and receivers on their guard. Also 
young people should bear in mind that their 
opinions of people and things may very likely 
change as they advance in life, and that except 
in cases of clear right and wrong, it might te 
wise to abstain from unkind remarks and strong 
censure in their correspondence. <A poet says, A 
deed can never die,’ and written words have some- 
times a disastrous vitality. 

Most persons who have a considerable corre- 
spondence must, we think, have felt that among 
their friends and acquaintances there are two 
special sorts of letter-writers—those whose letters 
give pleasure, and those whose pages rarely fail 
to have some phrase or some omission which gives 
pain. With the first class the mere sight of the 
handwriting is a gratification; we know that it 
will never sting. Even if there be bad news to 
tell, it will be softened by sympathy ; and if the 
tidings be joyful, the joy will seem doubled by 
participation. With the other class the case is 
precisely opposite. A piece of good news is told 
in a dry don’t-care manner, or a painful subject 
is discussed as from some vantage-ground of 
implied superiority. If the letter be on more 
level topics, then there are probably sarcastic 
remarks in opposition to the receiver’s known 
opinions. We are inclined to think that the 
secret of writing pleasant letters is to think more 
of the receiver than ourselves when in the act of 
writing—to put ourselves if possible on the plane 
of his or her feelings. 

Certainly the three persons whom the writer 
has in mind as having had the trick of writing 
disagreeable letters were all great egotists, largely 
endowed with what phrenologists consider the 
organ of self-esteem. They were not unaffec- 
tionate ; but they seemed slow to understand 
emotions they had not personally experienced, 
and ‘shafts’ of the pen ‘at random sent’ often 


os feed upon them. New subjects, however, are 
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wounded bitterly. Such letter-writers would do 
well to remember one fact, and that is, that we 
never know under what circumstances a letter 
may be received. A hard, unkind, or unsatis- 
factory letter may cause but a passing regret if 
the recipient be well and happy; but the case is 
far different if it arrives in the season of sickness 
or sorrow. When a cup is brimming, another dro 
will make it overflow ; and when the heart is fille 
with anguish, there is subtle cruelty in adding to 
its burden. The pen can lacerate as well as the 
sword, and its wounds are often the more incur- 
able of the two. 

Then again few of us are so good and wise as 
never to have written an angry letter, despatching 
it in haste, instead of waiting for bitter féelings 
to cool, and a few hours afterwards mournfully 
regretting some too harsh expression. No doubt 
writing the letter was an immense meine ee 
even it was an outlet by which our wrath could 
evaporate ; only it would have been better if it 
had been thrown into the fire instead of the letter- 
box. If it be well, as the ancient philosopher 
said, to count a hundred before speaking the 
angry word, it is well to count a thousand before 
writing it. 

It is, as we have previously hinted in this 
Journal, perhaps one of the most useful of modern 
accomplishments to be able to write a really good 
letter, one that, however short, is clear and 
explicit, and to the point of whatever may be 
under discussion. With some persons, the habit 
is acquired early and easily; with others it requires 
much practice and painstaking before it is in any 
degree established. It is well, we think, for young 
people hardly yet out of childhood to be indulged 
in undictated, unrestrained letter-scribbling, if 
they have any taste that way. They will gain 
early a certain experience of what it 1s wise and 
what unwise to do with regard to letter-writing, 
without paying very dearly for it, The experi- 
ence bought at fifteen costs so much less than it 
does at five-and-twenty ! 


CURIOUS CASES OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


Taat persons walk in their sleep and are uncon- 
scious of ordinary impressions, but yet retain 
sensations, there is, we all admit, no doubt. One 
curious instance occurred in a school-girl who was 
observed to rise every night about midnight and 
walk about her bedroom and the lobby outside 
her sleeping apartment. After some time, on 
returning to her bed she was in the habit of exam- 
ining it and all about it, and finally selecting for 
some hours’ rest a clothes-basket which the house- 
maid kept on the flat roof of the cradle-bed in 
which she lay. After carefully examining the 
clothes-basket, she climbed up on the head of the 
cradle-bed, and circling her Sale as.a cat would 
above the clothes in the basket, she composed 
herself to sleep, in which she remained for 
an hour or more, then rose, and returned to 
her bed, In the morning she awoke at her usual 
time, having no consciousness of what had occurred 
during the night. Her sister watched her pro- 
ceedings, but never interrupted or awakened 


her, and after some time the nocturnal climbings 


tion was more varied and more embarrassing, A 
young lady at school became a somnambulist. She 
rose from bed and walked in her sleep. The 
ladies who conducted the school became alarmed, 
partly on the girl’s account, and partly for the 
character of the school, as it might injure their 
establishment were it known that the young ladies 
practised the habit of walking about the lawn in 
their night-dresses, in the moonlight. They had 
an impression that if the girl were suddenly awak- 
ened, death or immediate deprivation of sense 
might be the result; and this led to the attendance 
of two maid-servants, who were strictly enjoined to 
follow the footsteps of the somnambulist, to watch 
that no mishap should occur to her, and to have 
all doors opened, and the way kept clear for the 
return of the sleeping pedestrian. This continued 
for some time. But at length the somnambulist’s 
fancy took a more adventurous turn. Slaters had 
come to work on the roof of the house, and the 
sleeping peripatetic evinced a desire to star-gaze. 
Accordingly, on the next night she turned to the 
slaters’ ladder, and to the horror of her attend- 
ants, ascended it, mounted to the roof, and walked 
along the gutter, with a sloping roof on one side 
and a low parapet wall on the other. The attend- 
ants now became almost frightened out of their 
wits, and knew not what to do or think. They 
feared to call out; for return to consciousness in 
such a place would almost inevitably lead to her 
stumbling on the roof or falling over the parapet. 
‘Their terror was, however, not yet at its height. 
The somnambulist came to a slight obstruction in 
the gutter; she paused for a moment, and then, 
without hesitation, stepped upon the parapet, and 
continued her walk on the narrow stone coping. 
A single slip, a false step, would have precipitated 
her from a height of thirty or forty feet ; yet to 
awaken her would almost certainly have led to 
the same catastrophe. The sleeping girl con- 
tinued her walk to the end of the coping, and 
then turning round, resumed her walk to the 
dormer window, descended the ladder, reached 
her bedroom in safety, and lay down in her bed ; 
awaking in the morning quite unconscious of her 
midnight danger and of her narrow escape. 

I was then a very young practitioner in medicine, 
and was, up to this = , although the medical 
attendant of the establishment for ordinary cases 
of illness, not consulted on this perplexing case, 
as it was naturally desired to keep it concealed ; 
but after the stroll on the parapet wall, and the 
terror created by it, it was thought that, with the 
object of preventing a recurrence of a night-walk 
that might end in some terrible accident, the 
young lady should be consigned to temporary 
residence in a private asylum, where there would 
be always both a night and a day watch. I was 
taken into consultation next morning, and ear- 
nestly discussed the gravity of taking such a step. 
It would be impossible to keep it secret, and even 
were it possible, in her waking hours she would 
look with horror on the coming night, when she 
should be sent to bed in a strait-waistcoat. In 
after-years too, when perhaps she might have a 
young family around her, the thought might arise 
that she had once been an inmate of such an 
institution; and the reminiscence would make 
her miserable. I duly considered all this, and sug- 
gested various expedients, such as sedatives, sleep- 


eased, 
b The second case that came under my observa- 


ing-draughts, and network to be put round the ‘a 
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bed at night. All, however, had been tried in 
this instance, and all in vain. 

I then thought for a little, and hit upon the 
following plan. I directed her night-dress to be 
sewed up at the foot, so that it formed a large 
bag, and then I had the sleeves lengthened so 
much that each sleeve, after going round the 
body, reached the front, where it met the other 
sleeve, and was securely fastened to it. The 
whole dress was loose; but the long sleeves 
prevented the hands from being used to get rid 
of the dress; while, from the end being sewed up, 
the feet could not be used in progression. At 
the same time the dress freely permitted the 
sleeper to roll about from side to side in her 
slumber; and thus it differed from the hideous 
strait-waistcoat then in vogue. Night came, and 
our charge retired to bed in her new-fangled night- 
dress, with which she was amused. The usual 
hour for the night-walk came. Her attendants 
were strictly enjoined not to stir. She raised her- 
self as usual in the sitting posture, then stood 
upright, and commenced to walk. The second 
step was a trip, for the foot behind held the 
bottom of the bag in which she stood. She 
stumbled, fell forward, and awoke, and was put 
back into bed, where she soon fell asleep, Next 
morning there were no bad consequences except 
that her face was slightly bruised by the fall. I 
recommended a continuance of the sleeping- 
chemise for a short time, as a cautionary measure. 
And now came a curious change in the phases of 
the affliction. She would still rise from bed each 
night, but made no further attempt to walk as 
before. She would stand erect, and keeping the 
knees perfectly rigid, spring straight upward from 
the floor, and thus dance about the room in what 
was years afterwards known as a popular music- 
hall dance under the name of the ‘ Perfect Cure.’ 
This she would continue until thoroughly fatigued, 
and then retire quietly to bed and to sleep. I am 
glad to add the case did end truly in a perfect 
cure without the intervention of strait-waistcoat or 
private asylum, 

This strange state is generally called somnam- 
bulism. It is really alternating identity, in which 
the ordinary state of mind is suspended, and 
another identity—I do not know what else to call 
it—takes possession of the individual, and like 
warp and weft, alternates without mixing, the 
warp presenting continuity at one time, and the 
weft the same at another. One of these alterna- 
tions occurs most often in sleep, when the ordinary 
mental power is no longer governing, and hence 
the attack is called somnambulism. The som- 
nambulist will weave the somnambulism of one 
night with that of the preceding into a continuous 
warp or weft, and so with the ordinary mental 
power ; and thus the two identities alternate, but 
do not mix. This alternating identity will, how- 
ever, occasionally force itself into the waking 
hours, and thus the two identities divide the 
unhappy being between them. 

A young lady under my observation exhibited an 
instance of this. For some time a somnambulist, 
the alternating identity at length became strong 
enough to intrude upon her waking hours, Her 
ordinary perceptive and voluntary powers would 
be suddenly arrested during the day, and whether 
at music or work—no matter how employed—the 
interruption was sudden and instantaneous. If at 


the piano or harp, voluntary movement ceased at 
the moment; if walking across the floor, she 
remained in the position in which she was when 
it occurred, and remained thus for a longer or 
shorter time. She would sit at dinner apparently 
as cheerful and as collected as any one at the 
table. At the time of which I speak it was cus- 
tomary for guests to take wine with one another, 
A gentleman would ask her to take wine. She 
bowed her head as was usual; and in raising the 
glass to her mouth, there suddenly passed over 
her face and figure a slight but indescribable 
shudder, She immediately lost all knowledge 
of those about her, and would address them with 
names quite foreign to them. This state would 
continue for two days, until at dinner on the 
third day she would turn to her relative and 
say in her natural tone: ‘Did you not ask me to 
take wine?’ Her natural state then returned; 
but those alternations became more frequent and 
more painful, until at length the unfortunate girl 
was deprived of the society of all but her nearest 
relatives, 

[Cases of sleep-walking are by no means un- 
frequent, and the habit sometimes runs in fami- 
lies. In a family with which we are connected, 
the children, while young, were all more or less 
addicted to sleep-walking. One of the younger 
branches, a girl of fifteen, on one occasion rose 
from her bed, and walking down-stairs, entered 
the drawing-room, where were assembled a few 
guests. Fortunately the girl’s habit was known 
to most of the company, who, instead of evincing 
a horror of the unwonted visitor, treated the 
matter in a philosophic spirit, and even main- 
tained their usual conversation, as the girl’s father 
took her hand and led her quietly up-stairs to 
bed. Had the somnambulist been rudely awakened, 
the consequences might have been serious ; and 
the calm demeanour of the spectators and judi- 
cious management of the girl’s parent on the 
occasion we have related, may perhaps act as a 
hint to others who may be similarly situated. 
Never awake a sleep-walker if it can possibly be 
avoided.—Eb. 


ECCENTRIC INVITATIONS. 


A Famous philosopher was wont, if we remem- 
ber aright, to so couch his invitations that 
those who came to his perfect little dinners were 
aware beforehand what would be set on the table 
for their delectation, and at what hour they were 
expected to take their departure. It was the 
custom of Marshal Vaillant when Minister of 
War, to ask the officer on guard for the da 
to take dinner with him; not by word of mout 
or by a polite note, but by a notice in his 
own handwriting posted up in the guard-room, 
and invariably running thus: ‘ Art. 1. The officer 
on guard is invited to dine at the table of the War 
Minister. Art. 2. The officer on guard is received 
by the War Minister, who after shaking hands 
with him, presents him to the Marshal and the 
guests. Art. 3. The Marshal always offers his 
arm to the officer on guard to conduct him to the 
dining-room. No matter what guests may be 
pees, his place on the left of the Marshal is 
ept. Art. 4, Avoid offering wine to the Marshal, 
who only drinks water. Art. 5. On leaving table 
and going into the smoking-room, accept the cigar 
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which the Marshal always offers. Art. 6. At the 
end of half an hour, the Marshal always asks the 
officer on guard to play a game of whist, which he 
should refuse, saying that it is his duty to return 
to his post. He ought therefore to salute the 
Marshal, and then retire’ Given his choice in 
the matter, probably the guest would rather have 
dined with his brother-officers than with the mar- 
tinet minister. 

A host of another sort was George Colman. 
When the Drury Lane manager sent him a play 
for revision, he wrote: ‘Drar Bunn—Pray dine 
with me to-day at half-past five, but come at 
four; we shall then have time to cut the play 
before we cut the mutton.’ It was no unusual 
thing with him to put his invitations in rhyme, 
on one occasion parodying Macheath thus neatly : 


‘The dinner ’s prepared, the party is met, 
The dishes all ranged, not one is for show. 
Then come undismayed, your visit ’s a debt— 
A debt on demand—we won’t take a “ No.” 
You'll fare well, good sir, you can’t fear a dew, 
Contented you'll sleep, ’twill be better for you ; 
And sleeping you know is the rest of our lives, 
And this way we’ll try to please both our wives. 


Come to Richmond to-morrow to dinner, or you 
have lost your Kew for pleasing everybody.— 
G, C? 


When Charles Mathews was playing at Bristol, 
the Duke of Beaufort invited him to pay a visit 
to Badminster, stating, by way of extra induce- 
ment, that two billiard-loving judges were among 
his guests. Unable to take advantage of the 
tempting offer, the witty actor replied : ‘I regret 
extremely that my engagements prevent my accept- 
ing your Grace’s kind invitation, for nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than to have taken 
the lives of two judges at pool.’ With much more 
alacrity did a certain man of letters, travelling in 
the United States, respond to a literary lady’s 
invitation ‘to meet some minds at tea’ at her 
house, by expressing his sorrow at being prevented 
from doing so through having already promised 
to meet some stomachs at dinner. Whether his 
excuse shocked American modesty, we do not 
know ; he would have been set down as a very 
rude man by the English farmer’s daughter who, 
in acknowledging a feminine friend’s invitation to 
go with her to the races, wrote on behalf of her- 
self and sister: ‘The energy of the races prompts 
me to assure you that my request is forbidden, the 
idea of whieh I had awkwardly nourished, not- 
withstanding my propensity to reserve. Mr T. 
will be there. t me with confidence assure you 
that him and brothers will be very happy to meet 

ou and brothers. We girls cannot go for reasons. 
The attention of the cows claims our assistance in 
the evening.’ 

One reason sufficed to account for Lord Fife’s 
non-appearance at a dinner-party at Lady Cork’s, 
to which that lively old lady had asked him, in 
order that he might meet a newly married dame 
of whom he had once been an ardent admirer. 
Instead of receiving the impecunious nobleman, the 
hostess received a note, which soon went the round 
of the company. It ran as follows: ‘My DEAR 
Lapy Cork—I cannot express my regret that it is 
quite out of my power to dine with you. And 
ey will pity me when you hear that I am in 

A rascally creditor has had everything I 


possess taken from me. I must remain in bed 
till my lawyer comes, as I have not a coat to put 
on. This is the reason, dear Lady Cork, I cannot 
dine with you. 

Before accepting an invitation, it is as well to be 
sure it is given in good faith. After an afternoon 
service held many years ago in a certain village in 
Scotland, the preacher, a stranger, who had offi- 
ciated, accompanied one of the elders of the con- 
gregation home, and was introduced to his wife. 
The good-man having asked the clergyman to stay 
to dinner, the latter after a little pressing, con- 
sented. The good-lady hurried off to prepare for 
the unexpected guest, and seeing, as she thought, 
her husband washing, as was the custom in these 
days, at the kitchen sink, she seized the famil 
Bible, and approaching stealthily from behin 
brought down the ponderous tome upon his bald 
pate, exclaiming: ‘Tak ye that for bringing 
hungry preachers here to denner every time they 
come to the parish!’ As soon as the assaulted 
one could get the suds out of his eyes, he looked 
about him, and after thinking the matter out, 
concluded that the old lady had made a slight 
mistake. She too came to the same conclusion 
when, upon returning to the parlour, she beheld 
= husband patiently waiting for his reverend 
riend ! 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Ir is a familiar fact that oxide of iron and 
sulphide of iron, or iron pyrites, are among the 
most plentiful of minerals; the element iron 
having been in the one case mineralised by 
oxygen, in the other by sulphur. It is known 
also that the sulphides are combustible; and 
taking advantage of this characteristic, Mr Hollway 
has devised a method of utilising sulphides as 
sources of heat in metallurgical operations. It 
seems impossible that a metal should smelt itself ; 
but Mr Hollway’s paper, read last session at the 
Society of Arts, clearly proves that this is what 
he proposes. He has shewn by experiments in a 
Bessemer converter that his theory is sound ; but 
for complete success in practice, a special kind of 
furnace and smelting-works will be necessary. A 
furnace that can be heated without coal will be a 
surprising spectacle, and may be always at work, 
so abundant are the supplies of the peculiar fuel. 
‘The largest deposits of coal, says Mr Hollway, 
‘existing in various parts of the world are, per- 
haps, more than rivalled as sources of latent heat 
by the natural sulphides, abundant in every 
country, occurring in almost every vein, consti- 
tuting in fact a material portion of the earth’s 
crust. At the Rio Tinto mines in Spain, from 
one and a half to two million tons of pyrites are 
dug out every year. In the slow roasting, lasting 
some months, to which it is afterwards subject, 
great part of the sulphur and metals which it 
contains is wasted. Mr Hollway’s process, on the 
other hand, by driving a stream of air (oxygen) 
through the mass effects the separation in a few 
minutes. He starts his furnace with ignited coke, 
feeds in the material to be smelted, turns on the 
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blast; and an intense heat may be maintained for 
weeks without addition of coke or coal. But coal 
is required for the steam-engine which creates the 
blast. 

The furnace would be so constructed as to arrest 
the volatile substances that in ordinary circum- 
stances fly off as vapour. These substances include 
arsenious sulphide, lead sulphide, oxide of zinc, 
and sulphide of thallium. And here we are in- 
formed that ‘three hundred thousand tons of 
pyrites would produce seventy-two thousand tons 
of crude sulphur, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons of sulphurous acid ;’ and these are 
products which can always be sold at a profit. 
Another advantage of Mr Hollway’s process is 
that it is not noxious, as the process is at the 
copper-works near Swansea and at the Rio Tinto 
works, where the vegetation of the neighbourhood 
is poisoned and destroyed by the deadly fumes. 

The chemist of the Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, after an examination of the coals of that 
State, reports that some of them contain large 
quantities of phosphorus, which accounts for the 
failure of attempts to convert pig-iron into steel. 
Pure fuel, he remarks, ‘is as much a necessity as 
pure ores, though hitherto iron-men have paid 
comparatively little attention to this point.’ 

At a meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society, Mr W. E. Garforth gave an account of a 
method of blasting coal in mines by means of com- 
pressed air, whereby the risk attending the use of 
gunpowder is obviated. With a portable machine 
of simple construction, which can be worked by 
two men, he gets a pressure of more than fourteen 
thousand pounds to the square inch. The car- 
tridge, an iron tube, is drilled into the coal; the 
pipe from the compressor is connected, the air is 
forced in, and, in the experiments hitherto made, 
the cartridge bursts, and the coal falls before a 
pressure of ten thousand pounds to the inch is 
reached. When coal is brought down by firing a 
charge of gunpowder, half an hour or more is 
wasted while the smoke drifts away from the 
working, before the miners can resume their 
labour ; whereas the sudden expansion of the com- 
pressed air may be regarded as beneficial. To 
obviate the objection that the labour of working 
the compressor in the heated air of a mine would 
be exhausting, Mr Garforth proposes to fill re- 
ceivers with compressed air above ground, or at 
the foot of the shaft, then transport them to the 
several workings, and there burst the cartridges 
by liberating the imprisoned air. It is said that 
this method is more expensive than blasting by 
gunpowder ; but there is much in its favour; 
and considering the appalling loss of life of late 
years in coal-mines, the government Commission 
appointed last session to inquire into the subject 
will in all probability recommend that the use of 
gunpowder should be forbidden. 

‘The Showspeed, an instrument invented by 
Mr J. M. Napier of Lambeth, offers an advantage 
to all employers of machinery in motion, A 


circular cup is mounted on a spindle so con- 
structed that it may be put into connection with 
a machine, an engine, or a moving body of any 
kind. A glass tube, after the manner of a baro- 
meter tube, rises from the cup; a given quantity 
of mercury is poured in; and when the cup rotates, 
the mercury rises in the tube, and by means of a 
float indicates the speed of the machine, the car- 
riage, or the locomotive to which the Showspeed 
is for the time attached. The float rises and falls 
with every variation. Similarly the rate of motion 
of a current, a river, or of a waterfall may be 
measured, and read off at a glance, if the scale 
be suitably inscribed. 

Rockets of different kinds to be used as signals 
have been tried at Woolwich with satisfactory 
results, The distress signal is fired from a socket 
fixed to the deck or bulwarks of a ship; it rises 
to a height of six hundred feet, then bursts with 
a bright light, which can be seen at seven miles’ 
distance, and a report loud enough to be heard 
at thirteen miles. The advantage of this rocket 
over the usual signal of distress—firing a gun, is 
obvious ; and further, it can be fired by means 
of a lanyard and friction tube, no light or match 
being necessary. Of another kind is the sound 
signal intended as a warning to ships where there 
is risk of collision ; and another is a sound signal 
for use on shore in darkness or in foggy weather. 
Now that such efficient signals are provided, let 
us hope that vigilance and readiness on the part 
of those for whom they are designed will not be 
lacking, 

Ballooning will henceforth form a part of the 
art of war, for, by order of the War Office, a 
balloon equipment has been placed in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. Two balloons for experi- 
mental purposes, and a portable furnace for the 
manufacture of hydrogen gas, are in commission ; 
and a party of men and officers of the Royal 
Engineers have been instructed in aerostatics, and 
in the preparation of network and other appliances 
required in actual service. Among these is a kind 
of rope not more than half an inch thick, but 
of such strength that it will bear a strain of three 
tons, which may be expected to do good work 
with the grappling-irons. The balloons and all 
the appurtenances have been made within the 
Arsenal, so that ample supplies can be produced 
as required in working out the important aero- 
nautical question. That balloons may be employed 
with great advantage in war, has already been 
demonstrated. To look down into an enemy’s 
camp, or to spy out his movements behind a ridge 
or in the rear of a wood, may tend to the defeat 
of his plans and *he shortening of a campaign ; 
and this may be done by means of a captive 
balloon, But very much more might be done 
if a free balloon could be made to sail in any 
direction; and this is the problem which the 
Royal Engineers and the Aeronautical Society 
have now to work out. 

The Registrar-general in taking leave of office 
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in a farewell Report, states concerning marriages, 
that in addition to all those persons married in 
churches, there are sixty thousand each year 
married in chapels, and forty thousand in registry 
offices. Before 1838, the only documents recog- 
nised as attempting the date of birth were the 

ish registers of baptism kept by ministers of 
the established church, but they furnished no real 
proof of the exact age of the infants whose baptisms 
were recorded. But during the last forty years 
the actual date of birth has been registered together 
with full particulars as to parents and locality ; 
and about nine hundred thousand of these births 
are annually recorded. A similar practice pre- 
vails as regards deaths, for the entry in the Civil 
Register includes the place and cause of death, 
the exact names, occupation, and age of the 
deceased ; and more than five hundred thousand of 
these deaths are registered every year. Accuracy 
is so important, that the records are protected 
by law, attempts to falsify them being punishable 
by imprisonment. These are improvements on 
which the looks back with satis- 
faction ; and he acknowledges his obligations to 
the registration officers who so long furnished him 
periodically, and with ‘marvellous punctuality, 
with the returns which enabled him to publis 
his weekly and quarterly Reports—‘returns for 
which they receive no remuneration,’ 

Further, the Registrar tells us that London 
proper contains three-and-a-half million inhabi- 
tants, or, including the outer ring of the suburbs, 
four-and-a-half millions; a number equal to the 
aggregate —— of Berlin, Paris, St Peters- 
burg, and Vienna, The area of this great cit 
is one hundred and twenty-two square miles, wit 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and twenty- 
two people to the square mile ; and the fact that 
with so dense a population the general health 
is so good, may be accepted as evidence that the 
sanitary arrangements of the great city are not 
badly cared for. 

The beneficial effects of salicylic acid as a 
medicine have been much discussed in the medical 
journals since 1875, when the acid was first 
administered as a remedy for rheumatism. Its 
antiseptic properties render it useful in eruptive 
diseases, in diphtheria; and it has the further 
advantage when properly made, of being colourless 
and tasteless. It kills bacteria and other ani- 
malcules, and destroys the unpleasant odour of 
wounds. Professor Kolbe of Leipzig, in his many 
experiments with the acid, found that rain or 
river water containing one-twenty-thousandth of 
a grain thereof would keep sweet in a warm room 
four weeks or more, while similar water not so 
treated soon became unpleasant to the taste. This 
was confirmed by an experiment on a large scale ; 
water a with one gramme of salicylic acid 
to twenty litres was placed on board ship for a 
year’s voyage ; and was found sweet and free from 
organic matter when at the end the casks were 
opened. Milk treated with the acid remains 
sweet more than a day longer than without it. 
Eggs after a bath of the acidified water, keep 
sweet for months in a dry place; and meat 
sprinkled with the powdered acid and packed in 
a jar acquires no unpleasant odour. Wine may 
be kept from turning sour by the use of the acid ; 


brewers find it useful in some of their processes ; 
and its property of preventing putrefaction is 
turned to account in the making of glue and other 
manufactures, 

In the Transactions of the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society, Dr J. T. Carpenter endeavours to prove 
that constitutional diseases have a local origin. 
He thinks that ‘small-pox is a bilious’ fever, and 
that the liver is the starting-point of that disease 
as well as of yellow-fever, 

There are two classes of insects which make a 
buzzing when they fly—those known to entomo- 
logists as Diptera and Hymenoptera. How is the 
buzzing produced? is a question that has been 
often asked, A French naturalist has answered 
it in a paper presented to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. The buzz combines a deep and a sharp 
sound, The deep sound proceeds from the wing, 
— that the vibrations are sufficiently rapid. 

e sharp sound, usually an octave above the 
other, is produced within the thorax, as has been 
ascertained by experiment. A supposition pre- 
vailed that it was due to the passage of the air 
through the stigmata and the vibration of their 
valvules ; but these openings have been stopped 
with bird-lime, and yet the sharp sound continues. 
It keeps on even when the wings are cut off. The 
explanation is, that the insect still endeavours to 
fly, and employing the wing muscles, occasions 
vibrations of the thorax, and thereby produces 
the sharp sound, more or less intense, according 
to the size of the insect. 

Mr Clairefond, a Frenchman, has published a 
small book, the title of which translated is A New 
Application of the A, B, C, or a Physiological Study 
on the Origin of Language, He revives the argu- 
ment that the earliest attempts at human speech 
were imitations of natural sounds or the cries of 
animals ; and he contends that out of recollections 
and repetitions of those sounds the names of 
certain natural phenomena, and of animals and 
other objects, originated. He finds numerous ex- 
amples in the French language, and thinks that 
proofs might be found in other languages if search 
were 1 and suggests that the Geographical 
Society of Paris might furnish instructions to 
their travellers to collect from among the natives 
of different countries all the sounds traceable to 
the source indicated above. Mr Clairefond is of 
opinion that the series of sounds, words, and 
expressions thus collected would aid in the dis- 
covery of the origin of lan Taken in con- 
nection with natural sounds, the origin of words 
in our own language—such as thunder, sigh, whis- 
per—becomes evident. 

Dr Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras, 
has published a learned book On the Classification 
of Languages: a contribution to Comparative Philo- 
logy. After giving a sketch of the history of philo- 
logy, the author divides languages into concrete 
pe ern and corroborates this distinction by 
the absence and presence in these two classes of 

tical gender. The further subdivision, as 
“ remarks, ‘into heterologous and homologous 
concrete languages, and into digeneous and tri- 
geneous abstract languages, is a logical outcome 
of the adopted system.’ Instead of seeking ex- 
amples in a ‘few privileged groups of languages,’ 
the Doctor prints tables which contain instances 
of ‘more than a thousand varieties of speech.’ 

Architectural Foliage is the title of an instruc- 
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tive and suggestive paper read before the Insti- 
tute of British Architects by Mr Colling, who 
endeavours therein to lay down true principles 
of decoration. Too often foliage and flowers are 
simply stuck upon a building without any regard 
to fitness, and consequently to the detriment of 
architecture. ‘In all early forms of art, he re- 
marks, ‘we find plain surfaces invariably used 
for the development of painting or sculpture. In 
the Egyptian and Assyrian, walls were made 
eloquent by hieroglyphics and sculpture embrac- 
ing animal and vegetable forms. In the Indian, 
Persian, Moresque, and the Arabian, we observe 
that the same principle was adopted, and that 
the buildings and other works of those nations 
were literally covered with elegant combinations 
of foliated form, and plain moulded work is 
scarcely to be found. et all these elaborate 
enrichments were not added to or upon the works, 
but were taken out of them, and therefore did 
not destroy their breadth or character.’ Those 
four words ‘taken out of them,’ deserve especial 
consideration ; they embody the art and mystery 
of architectural decoration. Ornament when not 
spontaneous is a disfigurement. If architects will 
bear this fact in mind, and avoid copying nature 
in a purposeless way, but by patient study and 
observation arrive at a knowledge of ‘ her variety 
of form, of her regularity and irregularity, and of 
her geometrical uniformity,’ they will discover 
‘certain art-principles on which she works, and 
which alone are of any worth to the true artist.’ 

In another paper Mr I’Anson gives an account 
of the recent excavations in the Forum at Rome, 
by which remarkable discoveries of ancient struc- 
tures have been made in that renowned precinct. 
Descriptions of the various relics are given, and 
their situation can be identified by a lithographed 
plan. ‘On the north-eastern side of the Via Sacra,’ 
we are told, ‘formerly stood the Taberne or shops 
of the Forum, originally founded by King Tar- 
_— Priscus ; they were naturally then required 

or the trades generally carried on in a market- 
place; hence the butchers’ stalls, from one of 
which Virginius took the knife to stab his 
daughter. The schools for children were also 
among the shops in the Forum, and it is said to 
be me that Appius Claudius first saw Virginia 
reading. 

To readers who have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate largeness of space with greatness of power, 
Mr T’Anson’s concluding remarks will be a sur- 
prise. ‘Nothing,’ he says, ‘is, I think, more 
striking, considering how large a portion Roman 
history fills in the history of the civilised world, 
than the small area within which the scenes of 
this history were enacted. The Forum of Rome 
was the focus of all, and the Forum of Rome is 
not actually larger than Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
The Via Sacra through which we are told the 
Emperors passed—followed by captive potentates 
—with the trophies of victory, oe long trains of 
armed warriors and slaves; where, on their way 
to the Capitol, the victorious Emperors proceeded 
to solemnise their triumphs with religious rites— 
and the captive kings were led to their prisons ; 
where the great annual religious processions of 
the people, carrying their images and their gods, 
passed on their way to the Palatine Hill: this 
great thoroughfare of imperial Rome was only 
twelve feet wide.’ 


STORY OF A CORN-CRAKE. 


The landrail or ‘corn-crake’ usually frequents 
and makes its nest amongst the long meadow- 
grass, generally depositing from four to six or 
seven eggs, and sometimes as many as nine or 
ten. The broods are often too young to escape 
before the cutting begins, and the machine makes 
sad havoc among them; the bewildering, sharp 
‘clack-clack’ of the machinery seems to stupefy 
both mother and young ones, so that the poor 
things are often maimed or killed. In August 
last, while cutting down a field of grass, a corn- 
crake was observed to rise close in front of the 
machine and to flutter back and forward, crying 
pitifully ; but as it was impossible to stop before 
the scythe had passed over the spot, it was con- 
cluded the little creatures had been killed; but on 
looking round at the spot soon after, the mother 
was noticed where the nest had been, and presently 
she came out to the open field carrying in her 
beak a small dark object, which on following her, 
was found to be a young crake, evidently not 
more than an hour or two out of the shell, and 
too young to walk or run, but happily uninjured 
by the machinery. The old bird now laid down 
her helpless young one, and returned, apparently 
to look for the rest of the brood. The workman, 
however, having meantime found another, laid it 
beside the first, which doubtless the mother 
removed toa safe place, as on looking for them 
soon afterwards, all of them had disappeared. 


AUTUMN. 


Tue rich autumnal shadows fall ; 

The first brown leaf wheels slowly down ; 
And all along the orchard wall 

The mosses gather deeper brown. 


Through all the rounded golden hours 
No sound steals in from village street ; 

Alone the chimes from distant towers 
Float hourly through my still retreat. 


Across the vale, the rugged hills 

Are starting from their Summer gloom, 
And bursting heather glows and fills 

Their skyward curves with purple bloom. 


Again with Autumn comes the time 
When you and I would cross the vale, 

And reach the mountain foot, and climb 
Till stars renewed the evening tale. 


I wander still where Nature haunts 
Her secret places seldom sought ; 

But even Nature something wants— 
A subtle something, deeply wrought. 


And here alone I sit, and now 
Thy voice is hushed ; but those dear eyes 
That flashed beneath thy brave boy-brow 
Are haunting me as daylight dies. 


The sun slopes slowly to his rest, 
This soft September afternoon, 
Till all the colour leaves the west, 
And steeps the world in twilight gloom. 
J. 8. 
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